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THIS WEEK: 


George Stepney .... .. .. . 


} 

| 

| 

— = | 


N TES AND QUERIES is published every , 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | 
scriptions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., inclul-— 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


[S the first August number of the Revue des | 

Deux Mondes will be found an article by 
Contre-Admiral Drujon on French naval 
education of the present day. He shows 
that interest in the Navy, willingness to 
embrace it as a career, is well sustained in 
France. A great Naval School, of which the | 
first stone was laid by M. Georges Leygues 
last November, is being erected at Brest hard 
by the arsenal. It is to take the place of 
the training-ship, the Borda, which from 
1827 to 19135 (not throughout the same vessel | 
but always under the same name) was the 
school for French naval officers. The last 
Borda was the old transport the Duguay- 
Trouin, which being still seaworthy in 1914, 
threw off the school and served throughout 
the War in the Mediterranean as_hospital- 
ship. 

The naval cadet upon his arrival is known 
as a “‘ fistot,’”’? and each fistot- is assigned to 
the care of a senior. Class distinctions 
throughout the training are eliminated with 
some earnestness. ‘‘ . contrairement a 
ce qu’on s’imagine l’éducation de 1’Ecole 
n'est nullement aristocratique: ce qui frappe 
au contraire, c’est .. une ignorance, 
voulue de la condition des uns ou des autres.’ 
In fact, if difference is made it is by some 
little discrimination against those known to | 
be possessed of social advantages; and giving | 
a tale to illustrate this, which turns on the 
unlawful wearing of a moustache, the writer | 
proceeds to explain that the now obsolete pro- | 
hibition of the moustache went back to an | 
old sea-dogs’ prejudice against it as obstruct- 
ing clearness of speech when orders were | 
shouted from the deck to men aloft in a_ 
storm, 

An interesting fact about the curriculum is 


that in 1925 it was assimilated to that of 
, the Polytechnique, and heavily weighted with 


science; and that in 1926 the old scheme 
was more or less put back, chemistry and 


- | geometry being made to give place to history 


and geography; and additional stress being 
laid on French and modern languages, as 
well as on general knowledge. French litera- 
ture, as the world well knows, is much in- 


' debted to French seamen, and it is amusing 


to recall the legend that Julien Viaud, the 
future Pierre rey was once thought per- 
fectly hopeless in French by his French mas- 
ter. Our writer tells us that the boy in his 
class who carried off all the prizes in that 
subject was the future Admiral de Jon- 
quiére. Loti’s distinctions, he says, were 
won by his skill in gymnastics, in which he 
was so proficient and so enthusiastic that he 
once earned some days of detention by per- 
forming in a circus. 


[HERE is an article on Progress in Prison 
Administration in the current Contem- 
porary Review by Mr. G. D. Turner, writ- 
ten in view of the tenth International Peni- 
tentiary Congress which is to meet at Prague 
in the last week of this month. Mr. Turner 
thinks that the English contribution to the 
problem of the right treatment of the crim- 
inal which will most strike the imagination 
of foreigners is the activity of the voluntary 
prison workers. England has led other 
countries in this, and, indeed, the British 
delegation to the Congress is largely com- 
posed of such workers. Nearly one thousand 
of them—some as teachers—are now regularly 
working in our prisons; to whom, for a com- 
plete view of the voluntary service rendered 
in this cause, must be added the many hun- 
dreds who freely give themselves to the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, to the funds 
of which the public annually subscribe 
£20,000. Visiting within prisons was begun 
towards the end of the nineteenth century— 
at first by women visiting women. (And 
here let us make mention of Felicia Skene). 
In 1921, men took up the work for men—and 
teachers as well as visitors were invited. 
Thereby has come to pass a change in the 
atmosphere of prisons and in their adminis- 


tration, which Mr. Turner calls ‘quite 
revolutionary.”’ 
Another British report which may be 


expected to interest our foreign friends is 
that upon our method of enforcing, or per- 
suading to, work, and of bringing the stim- 
ulus of earning to bear upon the prisoner. 
In one or two prisons the inmates are now 
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divided into ‘‘employed’’ and ‘‘unem- | 


ployed,”’ the former working for wages, and 
entitled to all the social privileges of the pri- 
son: the latter—some 20 per cent. of the 
whole—working under the old conditions. 
The former retain their place and privilege 
during industry and general good behaviour 


—a man “‘ gets the sack ’’ if he is lazy or ill- | 


conducted; the latter are promoted to the 
ranks of the ‘‘employed’’ upon a vacancy 
occurring. The ‘‘employed”’ are kept up to 
the mark by receiving payment not accord- 
ing to individual, but according to group, 
output, so that it is in every one’s interest to 
see that his mates, no less than himself, do 
well. 


AMONG the particulars of recent wills to 
be found in The Times of Aug. 6 is the 
bequest, made to the British Museum by Mr. 
Augustus Charles Udny of Brighton, of 
miniatures and sketches of members of the 
Udny family, and old letters and documents 
in the possession of the deceased, which latter 
include letters from Cardinal Muzaine_ de 
Plessy to Richelieu, and a letter from Har- 
riet, Duchess of Gordon. 


[HE August Connoisseur—which contains a 
delightful reproduction of a Holbein 
drawing, the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ at the 
British Museum—begins with Mr. Frank 
Rutter’s article on Morland’s ‘ Dancing 
Dogs,’ and then passes on to Mr. Fred Roe’s 
discussion of the genuineness or otherwise of 
the ‘‘ Rufford Abbey ’’ panel, that is, in 
regard to the woodwork; the discussion is 
then taken up by Mr. Charles R. Beard in 
an examination of the armour. This is an 
article of quite unusual interest, well sup- 
ported by illustration. The verdict of these 
two experts is firmly in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the panel. Mr. Thorpe describes 
some of the contents of the Wiggins-Davies 
Collection of English Glass—giving some 
charming examples. Charles Towne next 
re-appears,—the work of his last phase, 
which includes, as the pictures reproduced 
show, some of his prettiest work. Mr. W. 
Shaw Sparrow rather happily calls it ‘‘ coax- 
ing elaboration.”” ‘Old Transylvanian Sil- 
ver,’ by Mrs. Magda Oberschall, and ‘ Eng- 
lish Medieval Gem-rings,’ by Mr. C. C. 
Oram, are both pleasant topics, Mr, Oram 
gives us a picture, among those of many 


others, of Bishop Foxe’s beautiful ring with | 


a sapphire which he left to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Another attractive drawing 


gives a plate is the Rubens’—‘A Young 
Woman looking down.’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, August 8, 1730. 


The Duchefs Dowager of Marlborough won 
lait week at Tunbridge 10001. at Hazard, her 
Grace holding nine Mains. 

We hear that her Majefty is about to 
purchafe an Eftate at Chifwick in the 
County of Middlesex, for 15,0001. 

On Saturday laft was celebrated at Eton 
the Anniversary Diverfion of Hunting the 
Ram by the Scholars. What made the 
Solemnity more remarkable was, that his 
Royal Highnefs the Duke was pleas’d to 
honour it with his Prefence; the Captain 
of the School prefented him with a Ram 
Club with which his Royal Highnefs ftruck 
the firft Stroke. His Royal Highnefs was in 
at the Death of the Ram; and his Club was 
bloody’d according to Cuftom. There was 
afterwards a Speech made by the Captain, 
at which the Duke was alfo prefent: He 
then proceeded to fee the Chapel, the Hall, 
the Library, the School, and the Long 
Chamber ; and it was generally obferv’d, that 
his Royal Highnefs returned to Windsor 
very well pleased. 

On Saturday Night laft the Indian King 
and Prince, and the five warriors (as they 
are call’d) attending them, came from Wind- 
for to lodge at Myr. Arn’s, an Upholfterer 
in King-Street, Covent-Garden, the Houfe 
where the Emperor of the Mchock -Indians 
and the three Indian Kings lodg’d about 
twenty Years ago: On Monday the King and 
Prince dined at Mr. Price’s at the Crown 
Tavern on Ludgate-Hill. 

On Thurfday the two Indian Kings fat, 
for the firft Time, to have their Pictures 
drawn, for his Grace the Duke of Mountagn. 

On Sunday the Marquefs of Blandford was 
at Windfor-Castle, and prefented to his 
Majefty the Trophy difplay’d upon Blen- 
heim Houfe in Oxfordfhire laft Whitfunday, 
in Commemoration of the Battle at 
Ramellies, purfuant to a Claufe in the 
Statute of the 5th of Queen Anne, for letting 
the Manor and Park of Woodftock, Blen- 


_heim-Houfe, and the Hundred of Wotton 


( xt in Oxfordfhire, on the late Duke of Marl- 
in the British Museum of which this number ° 


borough and his Family. 
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Literary and Historical 
- Notes. 


GEORGE STEPNEY : 
A CALENDAR. 


(ut of the press of minor poets of the late | don, 1788, p. 60) 


seventeenth century there stands the 
figure of George Stepney (1663-1707), poet 
and diplomat, member of the Kit-Cat Club, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, friend of 


Matthew Prior, Leibnitz, Marlborough, and | Cambeidge, 1907; part iv. 100. 
1683 


Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax. 
poet, Stepney received extravagant praise 
from his contemporaries. The world has 
since reversed the decision of Stepney’s day, 
but the student of literary history will find 
in his epistles and odes an admirable re- 
flection of the poetical tendencies of the era 
of Dryden. As a diplomat, Stepney was 
frequently commended and sent time and 
again on difficult missions to the several 
Princes of Germany and to the Emperor at 
Vienna. 
Central Europe give an excellent idea of the 
diplomacy of two centuries ago. 
ing calendar, then, concerns one who is 
of more than casual interest to students of 
seventeenth century literature and_ history. 


As 


His experiences in the courts of | 


The follow- | 


It brings together material never before as- | 


sembled. The general outline of George 


Stepney’s career can bhe found in the article 


in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ | 


but Barker’s account there, althoryeh it is 


the most extensive one easily accessible, obvi- | 
ously cannot supply the details here presen- | 


ted in document form. 
The following abbreviations are employed: 


Add. MSS.—‘ Catalogue of the Additions to the | 


Manuscripts of the British Museum.’ 


Buccleuch MSS.—‘ MSS. of the Duke of Buec- | 


leuch and Queensbury.’ (H. MSS. C.) 
CSP—‘ Calendar of State Papers.’ 
Cole—Cole, Christian. ‘ Historical and Politi- 
cal Memoirs.’ London, 1735. 

Coxe—Coxe, William. ‘ Memoirs of the Duke 
of ‘Marlborough.’ 3 vols. London, 1847. 
H. MSS. C.—Reports of the Historical Manu- 

scripts Commission. 
Kemble—Kemble, John. 


Political State of Europe from the Revolu- 


‘Papers and Corre- | 
spondence Illustrative of The Social and | has received the translation of Juvenal and 


| Persius into English ‘‘ which I would say 


tion to the Accession of the House of Han- | 


over.” London, 1857. 


Luttrell—Luttrell, Narcissus. ‘A Brief Histori-| 


cal Relation of State Affairs from September 

1678 to April 1714.’ 6 vols. Oxford, 1857. 
Macclesfield MSS.—The MSS. of the Earl of 

Macclesfield as described in ‘The First 


Report of the Royal Commission on Histori- | 


cal Manuscripts.” This collection now 
Additional MSS. 28,875-28,947° of the British 
Museum. 
Murray—Murray, Sir George. ‘Letters and 
Dispatches of John Churchill, First Duke 
of Marlborough.’ 5 vols. London, 1845. 


1676. 
Admitted to St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster. (Welch, J. ‘A List of Scholars 
of St. Peter’s College, Westminster.’ Lon- 


1682. 
June 28. Admitted as a pensioner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Venn, John 
and Venn, J.A. ‘Alumni Cantabrigiensis.’ 


Scholar at Trinity. (Jb%d.). 

Published ‘An Ode on the Marriage of 
the Princess Anne to Prince George of Den- 
mark’ in the ‘ Hymenaeus Cantabrigiensis.’ 
Cambridge, 1683. 


1685 / 6. 
Received B.A. at Trinity. (Venn, 159). 
1689. 
Received M.A. and made a Fellow at 
Trinity. (Zbid.). 
1691. 


Secretary to the Hon. John Johnston, En- 
voy at Berlin. (Add. MSS. 1906-1910, 33). 

Published ‘An Epistle to Charles Mon- 
tagu, Esq. on His Majesty’s Voyage to Hol- 
land.’ London, 1691. 


1692. 


Jan, 30, 1691/2 to Dec. 14, 1692. Their 
Majesties’ Secretary and Envoy to the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg; left Berlin for Vienna 
on latter date. (CSP, Ser. 5. iii. 421; iv. 
65). At Vienna he was appointed Resident 
until Mr. Hermsherke’s return from Tur- 
key. (Kemble, 105). 


1693. 


Dec. 14, 1692, to Dec. 14, 1693. 
Majesties’ Agent at the Imperial 
Vienna (CSP, Ser. 5, iv. 235, 435). 

Feb. 4/14. Writes to Leibnitz that he 
finds Vienna dull—‘‘ One day at Berlin is 
better than a month here.’’ (Kemble, 116). 

March 8/18. Writes to Leibnitz that he 


Their 
Court, 


is not bad if I had not translated the eighth 
Satire myself.’? (Ibid. 121). 
Sept. 11. My. Stepney is to be sent im- 


mediately to the Court of the Elector of 
| Saxony, there to continue negotiations be- 
_gun by Sir William Colt, deceased. (CSP, 


Ser, 5. iv. 322), 
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Sept. 12. Provided with authority to treat Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel). 
of and conclude a league offensive and defen- | (CSP, Ser. 5. v. 380; vi. 78, 100; vii. 75). 
sive with the Elector of Saxony. (Ibid. 325).| Jan. 14. Passes issued at Whitehall for 

Oct. 8. About to leave for Dresden or em Stepney and his four servants, John and 
route. Stepney’s credentials have been sent | Thomas Falconbridge, John Shurley, and 
ahead and are “ like to reach Dresden before Morgan Price, to embark at Harwich or 
you.’’ (Kemble, 133). | Gravesend for Holland or Flanders. (CSP, 

Nov. 14/24. Stepney now negotiating for Ser, 5. v. 380). 

Saxon troops at Dresden. (MSS. of the Feb. 1. Stepney landed at Ostend in the 
Marquis of Bath at Longleat, iii. 15. H. afternoon. (Kemble, 165). 
MSS. C.). | Feb. 5/15. Matthew Prior is awaiting 

Dec. 29. Stepney has now been in Dres-| Stepney at The Hague and is puzzled by 
den four months; foresees that he may | Stepney’s delay. (MSS. of the Marquis of 
remain there until Easter and then return) Bath at Longleat, iii. 48). 
to Vienna. Tells Leibnitz that he has been| Feb. 11/21. Stepney at Wesel. Arrived 
thrown into confusion ‘‘ when you tell me at Wesel after going through the “ several 
that a man of letters, who publishes dia- Garnisons, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Rois 
logues every month, has put into them the | le Duc, Grave, and so to Cleves, without 
Epigram which I made in praise of Madame falling into the hands of French Partys or 
the Electress of Brandenburg: it is a jeu d’ | Spanish troopers; and yesterday I crossed 
esprit which I should never have dared to| the Rhine at Xanten over the ice, and gott 


communicate to any but a friend like your- 
self.’’ (Kemble, 155). 
question is— 

You bless’d already an Elector’s bed: 

That glory now surrounds vour father’s head; | 

Late may your son that dignity obtain, | 

And long may the immortal lineage reign. | 

(Ibid. 124). | 

Between June and December of this year. 
(1693), Stepney gave £8 to ‘‘several poor. 
Irish’? to help them forward to Hungary | 
from the Upper Rhine. (CSP, Ser. 5. iv. 
435). 


1694. 


Jan. 1 to Oct. 30. Stepney stationed at 
Dresden in Saxony as Commissary. (CSP, | 
Ser. 5. v. 355, 242). | 

Between Dec. 14, 1693, and June 14, 1694, 
he made three journeys to Mauritzburg, 
where he was quartered by army officers. 
(CSP, Ser. 5, v. 242). 

Oct. 12/22. Arrived at The 
hopes to get to England soon. 
163-164). 

Oct. 30. Sent credentials to the Land- 
grave of Hesse. (Macclesfield MSS., 35). 

Nov. 1. About this time after having but | 
lately come to The Hague, Stepney was sent 
to Saxony upon ‘‘ some message of moment.”’ 
(Luttrell, iii. 392). 

Dec, 15. Appointed by His Majesty (Wil- 
liam IIT) Minister to the Courts of Saxony 
and Hesse Cassel. (CSP, Ser. 5. vi. 296). 


1695. 


During this year, Stepney’s official posi- 
tion was Envoy Extraordinary to several | 
princes of Germany notably the Elector of 


The epigram in) 


Hague ; 
(Kemble, 


| safe hither, tho’ not without great difficulty.” 


(Kemble, 165). 

Feb. 14/24. At Lipstadt. Sends to Jacob 
Tonson, ‘A Poem dedicated to the Blessed 
Memory of her late Gracious Majesty ’ to- 
gether with personal criticisms of it and 


directions. (Gentleman’s Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1837, 362-365). 
Feb, 22 0.8. Arrived at Dresden from 


England via Cassel. Has been troubled with 


on my eyes.’? Sends a quat- 


raine in the manner of an epigram, on the 
subject of the Queen’s dying with so much 
resolution, and the King’s manifesting so 
much tenderness at her death.’’ (Kemble, 
173-175). 

May 10/20. Stepney does not see the ne- 
cessity of his going into Hungary or on the 
Rhine, nor does he wish to go. His Saxon 
commission is discharged, and he awaits in 
letters from England ‘‘orders to decamp, 
but towards which side I shall turn, whether 
I shall go to Flanders, to Vienna, or to 
Cassell, is what at present I do not know.” 
(Ibid. 180). 

May 21/31. At Dresden. Has been com- 
manded by Blathwayt to prepare for sudden 
flight. Suspects he will go to Flanders. 
(Macclesfield MSS., 39). 

May 24/June 3. Goes post to Carlsbad to 


try what he can do with the Elector in 


favour of Count Frizen, from thence to 


Frankfort, or Swalbach, to the Landgrave of 
Hesse. 


Now at Dresden. (Ibid.). 

June 5/15. Has executed a very uneasy 
commission concerning Count Frizen. Now 
at Carlsbad where he attended a Masquerade 
given by the Electors to the ladies. (I?"d). 
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June 15/25. At Leipzig. 


in Saxony awaiting orders. (Jbid.). 


Is languishing (CSP, Ser. 5. vii. 233). 


Jan. 17/27. With the Elector Palatine. 


June 22/July 2. At Leipzig, and is going (MSS. of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat, 


to Frankfort. 
extraordinaries is not much shorter than a 


tailor’s, since the journeys run away with | 


all his extra money. (Jbid.). 
June 24. About this time there was a 


possibility that Stepney might be ordered to 


Ratisbon. 
at Longleat, iii. 56), 

July 1/11 to July 21/31. At Frankfort, 
where he arrived the night of July 1, 
alighting ‘‘ in the famous Red House, where 


(MSS. of the Marquis of Bath | 


we eat and drink cheerfully . . . Our armies | 


very near an engagement.”’ 
MSS., 39, 40). 

July 
he was ‘invited to a merry meeting, and 
after supper drawing lots for wives, after 


the German fashion, fortune gave him the | 


Electoress for his partner.’’ (Jbid. 40). 


(Macclesfield | 
14/24. Writes from Frankfort that | 


Complains that his bill of | iii, 70), 


Jan, 22/Feb. 1. At Cologne. (Maccles- 
field MSS., 35). 

Jan. 26/Feb. 5. At Ehrenbret. (Jbid.). 

March 2/12 to April 2/12.. At Cassel. 


(Ibid.). 
April 8/18 te May 31/June 10. At 
Frankfort. (Jbid.). 


June 3/13. At Schwalbach. (/bid.). 
June 19/29. At Dusseldorf. (Jbid.). 
July 13/23. At Gemblours. (Ibidrt. 
July 16/26. At Nivelle. (Jbid.). 

July 20/30 to Aug. 13/23. In camp at 

Attre. (Ibid.). 
Aug. 18/28. At Breda. (Jbid.). 
Aug. 21/31. At Dieren. (Jbid.). 


| 
| 


July 25/Aug. 4. At Mentz; has applied | 


for credentials to the Elector. 


“Tt will be | 


a good rousch in my way (so we Germans | 


call a fuddle), and perhaps will get me an 


order that Stepney be reimbursed for 


ring or a horse, either of which is much | 


better than lying still.’”’ (Jbid.). 
Frankfort. (Ibid. 35). 

. 2/12. At Cologne. (Ibid.). 

. 7/17. At Aix-la-Chapelle. (Ibid). 
. 15/25. At Namur. (Jbid.). 

. 22/Sept. 1. At Maloigne. (Jbid). 
. 23/Sept. 2. At Ostin. (Jbid.). 
Aug. 26/Sept. 5. At Cense of Bouquet. 


. 10/20. At The Hague. (Jbid). 
Sept. 12/22 and 16/26. At Loo. (Ibid.). 
Oct. 1/11 to Dec. 17/27. At The Hague. 

On the first-named date, Stepney sent to 

John Ellis a ‘ Song to the King at Loo after 

the taking of Namur’ and Latin verses on 

Namur. (Lbid.). 

Dec. 27/Jan. 6 and Dec. 31/Jan. 10. At 
Diisseldorf. (Ibid.). 

Oct. 30 and Jan. 30, 1696. Between these 
two dates Stepney journeyed to Diisseldorf 
(there on Dec, 27/Jan. 6 and Dec. 31/Jan. 
10), Coblentz, and to the garrison of Ehren- 
breitstein (there on Jan. 26/Feb. 5) where 
he visited the arsenal and gave gratuities to 
the engineers and gunners there stationed. 
Na Ser. 5. vii. 75; Macclesfield MSS., 


1696. 
During this year Stepney continued in 
his official capacity of Envoy Extraordinary 
to several Electors and princes of Germany. 


Aug. 24/Sept. 3 to Sept. 17/27. At Loo. 
(Ibid.). 

Remainder of September and December. 
At The Hague. (bid. 35-36). 

Nov. 10. Sir William Trumbull presen- 
ted to the Lords of the Treasury the King’s 
oe a 


considerable sum of money for the appre- 


‘hension, at Diusseldorf, of one Tilley, who 
July 28/Aug. 7 and July 30/Aug. 9. At. 


and keepin 
King’s order.” 


has been concerned in plotting against the 
King’s life, and conveying him to Maestricht, 
him there some time by the 
Stepney will need the 
money, for ‘‘ the King desires to send him 
speedily to Germany on a negotiation, which 
will be very expensive.”’ (CSP, Ser. 5. vii. 


1697. 
Jan, 1/11 to Feb, 12/22. At The Hague. 
(Macclesfield MSS., 36). 
Feb, 23/Mar. 5. At Coblentz. (Jbid.). 


Feb, 28/March 10 to May 16/26. At 
Frankfort. 

May 20/30. At Cassel. (Jbid.). 

May 23/June 2 to May 30/June 9. At 
Frankfort. (Ibid.). 

June 3. William Blathwayt writes trom 
Camp near Genap that Mr. Stepney’s name 
has been added to the warrant for the Coun- 
cil of Trade. The addition ‘‘ has been made 
by His Majties especiall order, to supply 
Mr. Menthuen’s place in the Commisson.”’ 
(Redington, J. ‘Calendar of Treasury 
Papers,’ 1697-1701/2. London, 1874, 53). 
As Commissioner of Trade, Stepney received 
an annual salary of £1,000. (‘ The Present 
State of Great Britain.’ London, 1707. 
‘Exact Lists of the Queen of Great Britain’s 
Officers,’’ 69, 70). 


June 28/July 8, July 12/22. At Brus- 
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| 
sells. (Macclesfield MSS., 36). 
July 30/Aug. 9 to Aug. 27/Sept. 6. At | 
The Hague. (Jbid.). 

Aug. 14/24. ‘‘ Mr. Stepney is going for 
England.’’ (MSS. of the Marquis of Bath 
at Longleat, iii. 153), 

Sept. 1/11. Stepney arrived at Whitehall. 
(Luttreil, iv. 272). Had “‘ as quick a passage 
as if the wind had known how to make a 
compliment to a Commissioner of Trade. He 
[Stepney] has invited me [John Ellis] to a 
bottle of burgundy where ’tis a 1000 to one 
but we shall remember you [Prior].’’ (MSS. 
of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat, iii. 162). 

Nov. 30 (St. Andrew’s Day). Stepney on 
this day was elected a member of the Royal 
Society. (‘ Letters of Eminent Men Addressed 
to Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S.’ 2 vols. Lon- | 
don, 1832. i. 308). 


K. 
(To be concluded). 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD 
WILLS. 
(See ante p. 40). | 
The Irish Rainsfords are descended from | 
the Rainsfords of Rainsford Hall, Co. Lancs, 
and bore for their arms, Argent a cross sable. 
Crest, A deer’s head cabossed azure attired or. 
Sir Mark Rainsford, whose will is dated 
1709, and who died Nov. 10, 1709, was High 
Sheriff of Dublin, 1690-1, and Lord Mayor 
of that city, 1700-1. He was the son of 
William Rainsford who held important 
positions under Cromwell in Ireland, and in 
the readjustment was granted considerable 
estates in the County of Wexford. Settled at 
Blessington, Co. Wicklow. | 
Sir Mark married first a daughter of Giles | 
Mee and second Isabella, daughter of Robert | 
Bolton, of Brazeel, Co. Meath—married 16_ 
May, 1695. By his first wife he had Edward, | 
Marcus and Giles Mee and several daughters. | 
He was founder of Guinness’s Brewery, which | 
his grandson Marcus sold to Arthur Guinness | 
in 1759. | 
Ransford Street is near St. James’s Gate 
Brewery. | 
Extracts Str Marx Ratnsrorp’s will. 
Dated 1709. d. Dec. | 
Being in perfect health and memory, 
thanks to Almighty God. And first I give | 
and I commit my soul to Almighty God | 
my Saviour and Redeemer and my body to. 
be buried... 


To be buried in St. James if I dye in 
this Kingdom. 

Will in favor his son Edward and his 
heirs ... 

Item 6 silver salters, great silver tankard, 
2 pair silver candlesticks, do. snuffers, 
. all the pictures on the greet stairs. 

Item to Edward the house wherein the 
widow Smith lives in St. Thomas Street, 
another in same street, also in Brownloes 
Alley, Abnan Street and 4 houses leased 
from the Duke of Ormond—severel houses 
in the Combe and leading to St. Francis 
Street. 

To my dau: Ann Ransford, hs. in the 
Pottle. 

To his son Mark Ransford h*® and piece 
of ground in Kilmainham, Dolphins Barn 
and the house wherein I dwell in St. James 
Street. house in High Street holding at end 
Francis Street, holding in Ransford Street, 

My son, Giles Mee Ransford ‘‘ Marke 
R. got the greet silver tankard that the 
Brewers gave me.’’ Coll. James Hamilton 
her brother in law and their Aunt Hamil- 
ton to be guardian to both of them, Ann 
and Mark my grand children by his dau. 
{Mrs. Jane] Forrest. 

By his dau. (Mrs.) Henncken and 
married dau. (Isabella) Bowles; Ransford 
Henrican, my grandson, the latter to get 
land held from Squire Wentworth for terms 
of years in Co. Wicklow. | Grandaughter 
Isabella Bowles, do. Jane Fforrest, twelve 
houses in Millar’s Alley, Little Thomas 
Court. 

Isaac Ward, Charles Forrest and James 
Hamilton, Esq., my brother in law. Mary 
Borrows and Giles Mee Ransford lands of 
Thomas Burrowes in Co. Wicklow. 

Died Dec., 1709. 


Will of Mark RarnsForp, gent., the second 
son of the Lord Mayor by a daughter of 
Giles Mee. Dated January 1719. 


Being in perfect sense and memory, praised 
be God, First I commend my soul into the 
hands of Almighty God and my Saviour 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ, hoping thro 
the merits of His death and passion to 
enjoy everlasting salvation. Buried in 
St. James. My beloved wife Cordelia R., 
My father in law, Isaac Ward, my brewing 
copper brewing utensils in the Brewhouse 
held from Paul Espinas. I order the same 
to be held by my son Mark, to him one 
House and piece of land in Kilmainham 
Dolphins Barn all houses in St. James 
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1743, was the eldest son of the Lord Mayor. 


Street High Street end Francis Street 
Ransford Street moiety of Parsons 
brewers holding in same street, in Thomas 
Street, do. of field formerly held by sister 
Forrest, do. of Dalton’s Alley in Thomas 
Street Pilkington’s holding. My brother 
Giles Mee R., my father Sir Mark R. 
To my said son the silver Tankard and 
if he die to my nephew John Forrest. 

My brother Edward Ransford, Sir. M. 
R.’s lease in St. James Street. Paul 
Espinas to have Sir M. R.’s own home in 
James Street. My niece and goddaughter | 
Elizabeth Forrest. My brother in law 
Charles Ward. My sister in law Catherine | 
Ward my oval silver snuff box. My brother 
in law Richard Tighe, Esq., a mourning 
ring. My wife to be the guardian of his 
son Mark until of age. William ‘Tighe 
(Title), Will exd. May, 1720. 

(Married a Miss Tighe.) 


Epwarp RaINsrorp, whose will was dated 


Will of Edward Rarnsrorp, dated 1743, | 
mentions his wife Margaret, his son) 
Edward, his youngest son Robert, his eldest | 
daughter Isabella and youngest daughter | 
Martha. His Executors were John Ball | 
Esquire of Three Castles, Kilkenny, and 
Edward Rainsford of the city of Dublin. 
Edward Rainsford’s daughter Frances 


married (1) Major-General Welbore Ellis | 
Doyle, and (2) in 1801 Prince Joseph de 
Monaco. 


Mark Ransford, whose will is dated 1795, 


spa gun and case of Pistols. 

In case my granddaughter should die un- 
married I leave all my freehold and lease- 
hold interests in Dublin and Portarlington 
to my kinsman Richard Espinage, Esquire 
Chancellor at law. 

Mark Ransford, George Murray of the 
City of Dublin, gents, R. Espinage, Coun- 
cillor at law. 

Died will witnessed Oct. 30, 1795. 

Ex. Nov. 5, ,, 


Michael Rainsford, whose will is dated 
1756, of the City of Dublin, was the 
eldest son of Manasseh, born at Blessington, 
1670. ob. 1745. He was elder brother 
of Sir Mark, the Lord Mayor. Manasseh’s 
son Michael, was born 11 April, 0b. December 
1756. He married Margaret Coleman, sister 
to General Coleman, Knt. Secretary to the 
Duke of York in the reign of Charles IT. 

Will of MicHaet Ransrorp, dated 11 Dec., 
1756, of the City of Dublin. 

My daughter Mary R. £800, my son 
James I leave my wife’s gold watch and 
the seal and trinket belonging to my wife 
to my daughter May. My daughter 
Frances Hutchinson £1007. To her son 
Michael Hutchinson the same for his life, 
all other estate to James. I direct that I 
be interred in my vault at Kilnoon in Co. 
Meath. 

Will executed 15 Dec., 1756. 


James Rainsford, Armourer to King George 


II, whose will is dated 1787 was the second 


daughter of ate, 
of Mark, whose will is dated 1719, and grand- Pe Wats, Gain Her jee was 
son of Sir Mark. Mark (1795) had a son the wife of Brian Connor, Usher of the Irish 
Captain Marcus, author, who served in the fouse of Lords. He spent his fortune at the 
American War of Independence and under fFyoench Court; his miniature at the Palace 


Will of Marx Ransrorp, dated 30 Oct., 


1795. Proved Nov. 1795. 


P To be buried as my exors, shall think 
t. 

First I bequeath to my granddaughter 
Cordelie Carey £1,000 on attaining the- 
ave of 21 years, also to William Handcock, | 
Esquire, of Dublin £5 for mourning, also 
to John Kenny and his wife Margery (being 
in my service). My daughter Susanne 
Carey otherwise Ransford the remainder | 
of all my estates. Executors daughter | 
Susannah and William Handcock and also 
appointed guardians to his grand dau. 
Cordelie Carey. My friend W™. Hancock 
£5 extra and his son Robert Hancock my 


the Duke of York in the Netherlands. of Versailles represents him in his French 


court robes. A replica in a frame of gold 
was stolen from Rainsford Lodge. 
Will of James Ratnsrorp, dated 1787. 
Wife Mrs. Anne Rainsford otherwise 
Ryland, Lands houses and all left to her. 
Guns and all. 
Witnesses J. O. Ryland, Richard 
Morgan. 
Will executed April, 1790. 


Joseph Michael Rainsford, whose will is 
dated 1809, was of Ballinastrow, Co. Wexford, 
and was buried at Blessington. He married 


his first cousin, Elizabeth Ryland, daughter 


of William Ryland, formerly of Park Gate, 
kinsman to Viscount Lymington (Ports- 
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mouth). She died in 1816. William Ry- | 
land, her brother, married, in July, 17%, | 
Ann Howard, niece of Lord Howard, of Eff- 
The present Irish Rainsfords des- | 


ingham. i 
cend from this Joseph Michael. 


Will of JosrpH Rarnsrorp, of | 


Ballynestraw. Dated 1809. 

Westson JAMES RaINsFoRD, my estate 
of and lease of Balleynestraw, to his issue 
always the eld. surv. male, out of which 
£200 per ann. to my wife, Elizabeth dearly 
beloved 2nd son Wm. Rytanp R. Srd son 
JOHN Satispury R. Daughter Mary ANNE 
R. to her £1,000 or £600 per ann. ‘Two 
charges on the estate total £260. My cou- 
sin CuHartes Ryranp £10. 
Joseph O’Connor £20. 

Executors: John Fox and Wm. Ryland. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 


HARES IN SHIPS—64ths.—-In 1823, by 

the Act 4 George IV. ¢.41, a statutory pro- 
vision was for the first time laid down that 
the ownership of ships should be considered to 
be divided into 64 shares. 
be registered in respect of any proportion 
which was not an integral 64th part. The 
number of shares in ships registered before 
1823 was to be registered as far as practic- 
able. Only thirty-two shareholders could be 
legal registered owners by that Act, but, in 
1880, the figure was altered to sixty-four. 
This basis is still in force, and shares in all 
registered ships are now owned in 64ths. A 
—_— person or a company can own them 
all. 

Before 1823, there seems to have been no 
restriction on the customary subdivision of 
shares in ships, although 64ths were com- 
mon, and much larger figures occurred as 
well as figures not integral parts of 64. 

An attempt to discover why 64 was adopted 


in 1823 has not yielded very satisfactory re- | 


sults. Maude and Pollock, in their ‘ Law of 


Merchant Shipping,’ 1881, p. 17, say that» 


‘““ it seems to have been selected on the sup- 
position that the binary system of halving 
the ship and each of the resulting shares 
until the whole is reduced to 64 parts, is 
practically convenient,’’ but this does not 
explain why the subdivision stopped at 64. 
A very curious statement 
Stevens in his book on ‘ Stowage,’ 1893, p. 
730 note ; 
which a ship was divided were considered 
equal to one lb, avoirdupois; the owner of 
four shares being called the owner of an 


Michael | 


No person could | 


is made by | 


“Formerly the 64 shares into | 


ounce, and two shares half an ounce, and so 
on. This resembles the crucial division 
among the Romans, see Cicero, Pro Coecira, 
VI. Sec. 17.’’ In this statement ‘‘ crucial] ” 
is clearly an error for ‘‘ uncial,’’ uncia, an 
ounce, being one twelfth of the Roman as 
and used to express a twelfth of anything, 
for instance, of a Ib. If the Ib. is of 16 
ounces, then the ounce will represent 1/16th 
on this basis, and thus four parts of a ship 
considered as equal to 1 lb. avoirdupois and 
divided into 64 parts, will equal one ounce, 
Stevens’ reference to Cicero should be to 
| ‘Pro, A. Caecina,’ Cap. vi. Sec. 17 (Oratio 
XII), where he refers to the division of in- 
heritances by ounces, 

Stevens gives no reference to an instance 
of the practice which he mentions, and I 
have not noticed any. 

What appears to be an analogous system 
was adopted in Italy, where partnership in 
ships was by ‘‘ carato’’ or fractions of shares 
(Raikes, ‘Italian Mercantile Code,’ p. 124), 
Carato was a term used in the Mediterranean 
to express the one twenty-fourth part of a 
ship, based apparently on the carato which 
equalled one twenty-fourth of a gold solidus, 
which weighed one sixth of an ounce. Later 
on, Italy seems to have adopted the 64ths 
system. 

It would be of interest if any further 
light can be thrown upon this matter. I 
notice from a reference in the ‘ O.E.D. 
that lottery tickets were sold in 1811 by 
64ths. 


R. Stewart-Brown. 
Bryn-y-grog, Wrexham. 


UPER-TAX ON INCOMES COLLECTED 

1436.—This instance of a greater tax 
levied on incomes above £100 a year, while 
only affecting the amounts extra to that 
sum, does not seem to be generally known, 
or, at least, quoted. Unfortunately this 
Subsidy Roll was not considered proper to 
be included in ‘Feudal Aids,’ Vol. iii. 
Lines; where it would have furnished a 
very useful addition to the returns of 1428 
and 1434, printed therein, dealing with a 
time for which surviving records are scarce. 

The Parliament assembled at Westmin- 
ster, 10 Oct., 1435, granted to Henry VI a 
subsidy of 6d. in the £ of each person be- 
low the status of Baron or Baroness, seised 
of manors, lands, and tenements, annuities, 
offices, or other temporal possessions, as of 
free tenure in England, of the value of 
100s. beyond reprisals, and up to £100; then 
8d. in the £ on all such income over and 
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above £100. On Jan. 29 following, an order | 
under the Great Seal was issued to the) 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire, Sir Robert de Roos, | 
Knt., to collect the subsidy in the County, | 
to be paid by Easter—31 March—next to 
come. The Sheriff’s account is preserved at | 
the P.R.O. as Lay Subsidy 136/198. The | 
sum total of the manors, etc., subject to the | 
tax of 6d. was £5,924, the subsidy there- 
from £148 2s. ; of those at 8d., £317, subsidy | 
£10 11s. 4d. The tax at 6d. was paid by | 
365 persons, or estates; that at 8d. by six. 
The following is an example of these latter: | 
“Hamo Sutton de Burton, jux: Lincoln, | 
het tré et ten: in com Line. et Not. val. | 
C. li, et V. li. Subs: vj. de lib. L.S., viij. | 
de lib. iij.S. iiij.d.’’ (6d. in the £. 50s. ; | 
8d. in the £. 3s, 4d.). A list of the names 
in this Roll was printed in Lincs. Notes & 
Queries, Vol. xii., pp. 55 and 76, 1912. 


ALFRED WELBY, | 
Lt.-Colonel. 


CUNTER OF BERKELEY SQUARE.—In 
connection with the impending sale of 
property in Berkeley Square and Bruton 
Street, attention may be drawn to the old- 
standing confectionery business in Berkeley 
Square which for well over a hundred years 
has been known as ‘‘ Gunter’s’’ at No. 7. 
The founder of this business was a “‘ D. 
Negri, confectioner at the ‘ Pot and Pine 
Apple’ in Berkeley Square.’’ One of his 
billheads in my collection is dated 1760. An | 
elaborate trade-card engraved for him by | 


Fougeron a few years later describes him as | 
at ‘‘The Pine-Apple in Berkeley Square,”’ 


lish, French and Italian wet and dry’d Sweet | 
Meats, Cedrati and Bergamot Chips, Naples 
Diavolini and Diavoloni’’ and other delec- | 
table confections. In a similar but slightly | 
later impression of this plate he announces | 
his appointment of ‘‘confectioner to His | 
Royal Highness the Duke of York.” | 

In the year 1784 we find that he has taken | 
Mr, Gunter into partnership and the &tyle | 
of the firm is Negri and Gunter. In the | 
last decade of the eighteenth century—from > 
1790 to 1796—the London Directories give 
Mr. James Gunter at No. 31 New Bond. 
Street, and a trade-card of ‘“‘ Jas. Gunter 
confectioner to his Royal Highness the Duke | 
of Gloucester’? bears out this address. It | 
is not until 1802 that we find him trading | 
under his own name at No. 7 Berkeley. 
Square; in the Directories of 1817 and 1819 | 
the firm figures as James and Robert Gun- | 
ter, or Gunter and Son. From 1827 to 1839 


|.of a greyish-yellow. 


| tween single lines. 


_ been previously recorded. 


the Directories show that Robert Gunter has 
become senior partner and the business is 
then carried on as Robert and John Gunter 
at the same address, 

Another confectioner of Berkeley Square 
issued a trade-card engraved with a chinoi- 
serie frame in the Chippendale manner about 
1760. He describes himself as ‘‘ James Er- 
vin, confectioner at the ‘Golden Fame & 
Pine-Apple, the South Corner of Berkeley 
Square.’ ”’ 

Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


WaLt - PAINTING, HIGHAM, SUF- 

FOLK. — The following particulars, 
which I take from the current Antiquaries’ 
Journal, may be acceptable to readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ They are contributed by the 
Rev. G. Montagu-Benton, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Essex, who reports that dur- 
ing February last remains of painted wall 
decorations were brought to light in a room 
at Barhams Manor House, Higham, near 
Colchester, a sixteenth century building. 
The painting covers both the oaken studs and 
daub of which the walls are built, and the 


main design, apparently derived from 
wooden panelling, consists of interlaced 
octagons in black on a white ground. The 


squares (outside measurement 11 in.) thus 
formed are filled alternately with a seeded 
fruit, resembling a pomegranate, and a mari- 
gold-like flower; these are light and dark red 
in colour, with addition, in the first device, 
In both cases traces of 
green foliage are in the pattern in black. A 


| 

| 

| narrow frieze in red on a white ground is 
_ where he ‘‘ makes and sells all sorts of Eng- | 8 

| 


composed of a series of slanting dashes be- 
The painting, which 
dates from ¢. 1600, though partly hidden by 
a seventeenth-century oak panelled dado, 
appears to have covered the entire walls. The 
design is unusual, and does not seem to have 


EK. H. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. The Church 

House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, is to be 

rebuilt, and we shall lose another interest- 
ing piece of Georgian London. 

2. The following five churches have been 
closed, and will probably be demolished: St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street; St. Mary’s, Clap- 
ton Park; St. Paul’s, Bunhill Row; St. 
Thomas’s, Portman Square; and Christ 
Church, Endell Street. 

3. Warren Street Tube Station to be re: 
built at a cost of £250,000. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ILLIAM HEWER.—What was the date 
of the birth of Samuel Pepys’s chief 
clerk and devoted friend? Apart from this, 


is anything more known about him besides | 


what appears in the notes to Wheatley’s 
edition of the Diary ? 


F, J. McDonnett. 


IBBITS PORTRAITS.—I have MS. 
references to portraits of Mrs. C. Tib- 
bits, Mr. Tibbits and Mr. Tibbits, Junr., 
dating from the latter part of the eighteenth 


and I am told the word is used in the way I 
| have indicated above. I should be glad of 
; some information on this point. 
Gro. BENNETT. 
| {TREASURE TROVE. — Could any reader 
give instances of the discovery, under 
_peculiar or romantic circumstances, of 
objects of art, or value, or of other interest 
in this country, with information where de- 
' tailed accounts are to be found. I would 
| instance, by way of example, the discovery of 
the fourteenth century censer and__ boat 
forinerly belonging to Ramsay Abbey, found 
_by a man prodding for eels in Whittlesea 


century, and I am wondering if any of your Mere. 

readers know anything of such personages. | Henry COLLETT. 
I know, of course, of Mr, J. Tibbatts, who ex- | ma RRINZEAN VINED.—This ic sential 
hibited at the Royal Academy from 1801 | T in Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and Fable’ as site 


See hes that cannot be the artist I am ! of bowling-green in Southwark. Is there a 
ested in. 


| reference to his field in any other printed 


W. Roperts. work? 
EARFUL MEN.—Were tears universally | R. J. Brevor. 
common. to both sexes in the seventeenth St. Albans, 
century or was weeping limited to certain | ILL SEYMOUR: ‘“‘AND ME _ TOO 


nationalities? Jén Olafsson, Icelander (the | SWEET JESUS.” — In the private 
second volume of whose travels (1622-1624) correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 
is now being edited by Sir Richard Temple published this year by the Royal Hist. Soc., 
for the Hakluyt Society) was frequently | Chesterfield writes: ‘‘ And I say as Will 
meved to tears, as were, apparently, the Low- Seymour dia, and me too sweet Jesus.” 
land Scots of his day. Was the practice What is the story of Will Seymour? 
common to other parts of Europe also at the | J. J. Freeman. 


| 
| ARRIAGE OF ROSE DE MERK. — In 


time? | 
L. -M. ANSTEY. UI 
| the Inquisitio post mortem of Henry de 


ICTURES OF THE FLAGELLATION.— | Merk (Calendar of Inquisitions Henry III, 
Can anyone explain why it is that in so) Vol, i, p, 237) writ dated 7 June, 54 Henry 
many pictures of the Flagellation Christ is | IIT. the jury found that de Merk had a sis- 
reprensented in such a way that no flagella- | ter named Rose, who was seized in Teya 
tion on the back is possible? In a picture | church in the time of the war by Sir Geof- 
attributed to Bramantino, recently exhibited frey Dinaunt, and had by him one daughter 
in London, He stands with His back to a| named Albrida, who was then two and a half 
column and the two flagellators are repre-| years of age; whether the said Geoffrey mar- 
sented as striking Him on the chest. Even | ried the said Rose or not is unknown to the 
in an age of cruelty flagellation of this sort jury: if he did before the birth of ‘the said 
is an absurdity, and inconceivable, Is the | Allrida the latter will be the heir of the said 
reason, that Christ is regarded as the central Henry: if not, Andrew de Merk his uncle, 
figure of the picture and must necessarily | aged forty will be his heir. Apparently Sir 
turn His face to the spectator ? Geoffrey Dinaunt married Rose de Merk, 
T P. A. because there is an Inquisitie post mortem of 

| Albrida, daughter of Geoffrey Dynaunt (in 

“QNOB”’ IN BOOT-REPAIRING. — I the Inq. contracted to Alda) (Calendar of 
wonder if any of your readers can tell | Inquisitions, Edward I. Vol. ii. p. 102. Writ 

me if the term “snob” is applied to the | dated 27 Oct. 4 Edward I. where the jwy 
iron-foot used by boot-repairers as well as to found that Andrew de Merk is her next heir). 
the boot-repairers themselves? The terms, Would not the seizure of Rose in church 
‘‘snob’’ and ‘‘snobbing ” are very generally | by Sir Geoffrey Dinaunt amount to sacri- 
applied to boot-repairers and boot-repairing, | lege, and bring down upon him severe eccle- 
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siastical punishment? Perhaps some of | 
your readers may be able to supply further 
information in regard to this romantic 
episode. - 
Artuur W. Marks. 
LDERMAN JOHN MORRIS.—Can any- 
one tell me what arms were borne by 
John Morris, scrivener, elected Alderman for 
the Ward of Cheap in May, 1669, and dis- 
charged in the following June on paying the 
usual fine; M.P. for Bletchingley in Surrey 
from 1679 to 1681; and partner of that emi- 
nent citizen and politician Sir Robert Clay- 
ton? I am anxious if possible to trace his 
antecedents—his arms in particular, 


M. M. B. 


DMUND WALLER : FAMILY 


PAPERS.—I should be extremely grate- | . 


ful for information concerning family papers | 
of Edmund Waller, the poet, formerly in the 
possession of Edmund Waller of Farmington 
Lodge, North Leach, and probably sold at 
auction after his death, in 1898. 
T. Riske. 
34, Leinster Square, 
London, W.2. 

ALTER LANDOR DICKENS. — Did 

Lieutenant Walter Landor Dickens, 26th 
Bengal Native Infantry, second son _ of 


Charles Dickens, see any active service dur- 
ing the suppression of the Mutiny? I under- | 
stand he was attached to the 42nd High- | 
landers. He died 31 Dec., 1863, at the 
Officers’ Hospital, Calcutta, and is buried at | 
Alipore. 
H. Buriock 
Capt. 


PORTRAIT OF OLD PARR.—A painting 

of Thomas Parr, the super-centenarian, 
by William Dobson, was lent to the exhibition 
of National Portraits held at the South 
Kensington Museum in 1866, by Mr. 
Reginald Cholmondeley. It was subsequently, 
in March, 1897, sold with the latter’s pic- 
tures by Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods, the purchaser being a Mr. J. C. 
Parr, then of Jermyn Street. I am anxious 
to trace or obtain a photograph or print of 
this picture, and should be grateful if any 
of your readers could help me. I have heard 
that Old Parr’s cottage in Shropshire was 
bought some years ago by an American gen- 
tleman, possibly for removal to the U.S.A., 
and it occurs to me that the picture in 
question—or other portraits of Old Parr of 


‘The Wild Colonial Boy.’ 


which I should like to know—may have 
found its way there. 


F, LEIGHTON. 


NDREW CHARNOCKE. ‘* Little 
Andrew Charnocke my grandchild’’ is 
mentioned in the will of Andrew Hudleston, 
of Farington, Lancs., dated 1601. Who were 
his parents? 


C. Roy Hupteston. 


APTAIN ABRAM PAUL.— IT shall be 
glad to know the parentage and birth- 
place of Abram Paul, captain R.A., 
who died in 1814, at Gibraltar. What book 
contains the best local history of Gibraltar 
about that date? 
C. G. A. 


OZELURE OF COATSAY-MOOR.—For- 

dyce, ‘ History and Antiquities of Dur- 
ham,’ Vol. i. says that the estate known as 
Coatsay Moor, lying about two miles south 
of Heighington, Co. Durham, is leasehold 
held under the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham, and has long been held by the Lozelures 
and their heirs ‘ie Wilkinsons. 

Any information about this family will be 
appreciated. 

H. Askew. 


(,ARDONESS, — Who was the hero of 
Burns’s epitaph: ‘‘ Bless Jesus Christ, 
O Cardoness ”’ ? ‘ 


[HE TUNEOF ‘THE WILD COLONIAL 

BOY.’—In the seventies of last century 
there was current in Australia a song called 
It was con- 
cerned with the exploits of a highwayman 
called Jack Dowling—whether he was a real 
or fictitious person, I do not know. I believe 
that one of the police was said to have cap- 
tured him, whose name was Lonigan (spelling 
uncertain). I well remember the tune and, on 
the outbreak of the Folk Song movement 
under the late Cecil Sharp I was not long 
in seeing a resemblance between it and that 
of ‘ Brennan on the Moor,’ a Somerset song 
which is also concerned with the doings of 
a highwayman—but one who resided in 
Ireland, I should like to know whether there 
is any evidence that the author of ‘The 
Wild Colonial Boy,’ whose identity I have 
not traced, was likely to have heard ‘ Bren- 
nan on the Moor,’ which does not seem to 
have been known over a very large area in 
this country, 


W. H. Drxsovy. 
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WAYLAND SMITH. 
(clix. 65). 


HE legend of Wayland Smith was once very | 
widely diffused, and his name took various 
forms. In Icelandic it is Velund and Vau 
lundr; in old high German Wiolant, IWie- 
lant; in Anglo-Saxon Wéland; in old Eng- 
lish Weland and Velond; and in our more 
recent language Wayland; in old French 
Galans and Galant; and in Latin of the 
middle ages Guielandus. He is represented 
as living in the reign of King Nidung, who 
appears to have flourished in Sweden in the 
sixth century of our era. 

The most ancient version of his story is 
that of the Valundar-quida, which is con- 
tained in the Edda. Another version, some- 
what elaborated, is that recounted in the. 
Wilkina-Saga which has been variously at- | 
tributed to the thirteenth, the fourteenth | 
and the fifteenth century. According to this 
saga Wayland was the son of a giant called | 
Wade or Wate, and he himself had a son) 
named Wittich. Grimm (‘ Teutonic Mytho- 
logy,’ by Stallybrass, vol. i. p. 378) says:— | 
“Phe whole group of Wate, Wielant, Wit- 
tich are heroes, but also ghostly beings and 
demigods.”’ 

Wayland has points of identity with the 
Greek Hepheestus and Dedalus. The legend | 
told of Wayland’s smithy, viz., that there: 
formerly lived there an invisible smith, ‘‘ and | 
if a traveller’s horse had lost a shoe upon | 
the road, he had no more to do than to 
bring the horse to this place, with a piece 
of money, and leaving both there for some 
little time, he might come again and find 
the money gone, but the horse new shod,’’ 
is parallelled by the story told by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius with refer- 
ence to Hephestus, who had his chief resi- 
dence and workshop in the islands of Lipari, 
that ‘‘ whoever wished to have work per- 
formed by him, procured iron only, and 
bringing it to a certain spot, and placing it 
there, together with money for the labour, 
the next morning the desired work was found 
completed.”’ 

A similar story is current in Oldenburg, 
where an invisible smith called the Hiller 
shod horses in a cavern if a proper fee was 
left upon a neighbouring stone. (See Elton’s 
‘Origins of English History,’ p. 128). 
Elton also states that the country people 


living near the remains of an “‘ altar,’’ or 
long barrow, in Ditmarsh, were accustomed 


_in like manner to leave some gift at the 
standing stones, in the hope of finding a 


present of money when they came to search 


‘the recess; and that in the Belgian caves, 


which are called les trous des Nutons, a 
kind of dwarfs, like ‘‘ metal-men,’’ were sup- 
posed to shoe the horses, or to repair the 
broken articles of metal, which the villagers 
deposited for the purpose with a gift of 
cakes, of which the Nutons were especially 
fond—‘‘ mais un jour, les villageois auraient 
mélé des cendres a la pate; les Nutons 
indignés se seraient empressés de quitter ces 
lieux, et n’y auraient plus reparu.”’ 

The earliest mention of ‘‘ Wayland’s 
Smithy,’’? says Elton, is in a charter dated 
A.D, 955, whereby King Edred granted an 
estate at Compton Beauchamp, of which the 
boundaries were marked by certain barrows 
called Hilda’s Lowe and Hwittuc’s Lowe, 
‘‘ and along to the wide gap east of Welandes 
Smithan.”’ 

Among the references to Wayland in 
Anglo-Saxon and early English literature, 
there is a fragment of his legend in the 
Codex Exoniensis, p. 577, in Anglo-Saxon 
which translated begins, ‘‘ Weland himself 
the worm of exile proved.’’ In ‘ Beowulf; 
the hero leaves to Higelac, one of his con- 
panions, his best suit of armour, ‘‘ the work 
of Weland.’’ 

King Alfred, in his translation of the 
‘ Consolations of Philosophy’ of Boéthius, 
paraphrases the phrase Ubi nunc ossa Fab- 
ricii jacent? as ‘‘ Where are now the wise 
Weland’s bones? the goldsmith that was for- 
merly most famous.’’ 

In a Latin poem by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who lived in the twelfth century, 
occurs this line:— 

-Pocula que sculpsit Guielandus | Wayland] 
in urbe Sigeni. 

The allusion is here thought to be to the 
town of Siegen in Germany, celebrated for 
its iron-works, 

In the English metrical romance of the 
fourteenth century entitled ‘ Horn childe 
and maiden Rimnild,’ a sword is referred to 
as follows :— 

Of all swerdes it is king 
And Weland it wrought. 

In the romance of ‘Torrent of Portugal,’ 
printed by Halliwell-Phillipps from a MS. 
in the Chetham Library, mention is made of 
a sword :— 
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Yt ys ase glemyrryng ase the glase, 
Thorow Velond wroght it wase, 
Better ys non to hold. 

There Were clearly at one time English 
stories with reference to Wayland’s father 
Wade. In Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
iii. 615, we read 

He songe, he plaide, he told a tale of Wade. 


and in another place Chaucer says that old 
women 


connen so moche craft in Wade’s boat; 


and Singer states, in his work presently re- | 


ferred to, that a story about him is men- 
tioned, among other romances, in ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion’ and in ‘ Sir Bevis,’ and he 
refers to Warton’s ‘ History of Poetry’ i. 
124 (Ed. 1840). He also states that there is 
an Essay by M. Francisque Michel on Wade, 


which, however, he had not been fortunate | p ade : 
| There is a similiar legend connected with 


enough to meet with. 
Speaking of Wade, Grimm (op. cit. p. 377) 


Wayland, or Vélundr, was lord of the elves, 
a cunning smith who, with his sword 
Mimung, defeated the smith Amilias. In 
order to secure Wayland’s services, King 
Nithhad, at whose court the fight was held, 
lamed him and forced him to work in the 
smithy. In revenge Wayland killed two 
of Nithhad’s sons, and fled by means of a 
pair of wings which he had invented. King 
Rhydderich gave a sword fashioned by Way- 
land to Merlin, and Rimenhild gave one to 
Child Horn, In Swedish legend, Wayland 
was buried at Siseback, in Scania. 

In English folk-lore, Wayland was an in- 
visible smith who lived near an old stone 
monument at Ashdown, Berkshire. If a 


_ horse had cast a shoe it was only necessary to 


says: — ‘Old English poetry had much to. 


tell of him, that is now lost. Chaucer 
names Wade’s boat Guingelot, and a place in 
Northumberland is called Wade’s gap... 
The rightful owner of the boat, which Eng- 
lish tradition ascribes to Wade, seems to be 
Wieland ; 
timbered a boat out of the trunk of a tree,: 
and sailed over seas.”’ 

F. M. V. is referred for further informa- 


lead him to the stone, place a piece of money 
on it, and retire for a while. On returning 
the money was gone and the horse shod. 


Osnabruck. The earliest known record of the 
Wayland myth is the Franks Casket, a 
beautiful specimen of Northumbrian work- 
manship not later than the beginning of the 
eighth century, on which an episode from the 


' story of Wayland is carved in ivory. 


the Wilkina-Saga tells how he | 


edition, with additions by S. 


tion to ‘ Wayland Smith,’ from the French | 


of G. B. Depping and Francisque Michel, 


with additions by S. W. Singer (London, | 
Pickering, 1847); a work to which I am in-| 


debted for a good deal of what is stated 
above. 


following references on the topic of Way- 


Elton (op. cit. note p. 126) gives the | 


land’s Smithy which might perhaps be con- 


sulted: —Dr. Thurnam’s tract in the Wilts 
Archaeol. Magazine, vii. 321; Archaeologia, 
xliili, 205; and Akerman’s account Archaeo- 
lgia, xxxii, 312; Hoare’s ‘ Ancient Wilts,’ 
i. 47; and the notes to Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Ken- 
ilworth.’ 
Wm. Setr WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


The legend of Wayland the Smith occurs in 
many northern countries. It probably had 
its origin in Scandinavia, but there are 
numerous local traditions 
and in Southern England. The story of Way-. 
land will be found in the ‘ Vélundar Kvidha,’ 
one of the oldest songs of the Edda, and in| 
‘Thidrek’s Saga,’ while there are allusions | 
toit in both ‘ Beowulf ’ and ‘ Deor’s Lament.’ | 


Further information may be obtained from 
the following work: Maurus ‘ Die Wieland- 
sage in der Literatur,’ 1902; Depping and 
Michel ‘ Véland le forgeron,’ 1833 (English 
W. Singer, 
1847); Simrock ‘ Wieland der Schmied ’; 
and also from various dramas by Borsch 
(English translation by A. Comyn), 1895; 
Demmin, 1880; and Drachmann, 1898. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
The story of Wayland the Smith is told 


for children in ‘The Book of Romance’ 
(1902) p. 293, edited by Andrew Lang. In 


'the preface the editor says that it is very 


ancient. An ivory in the British Museum, 
apparently of the eighth century, represents 
Wayland making the cups out of the skulls. 
As told here the legend is adapted from the 
amplified version by Oehlenschlager, Scott’s 


use of the story in ‘ Kenilworth’ will be 


in Westphalia 


remembered. 
M. H. Dopps. 


ARE CHRISTIAN NAMES: CHERINA 
(clix. 81).—Is Cherry “‘ an English con- 
traction of Charity’? In a_ Devonshire 
village there is a cottage named St. Cherries, 
which is a corruption, according to the tithe 
map. of ‘“‘sanctuary’s.’”? Alternatively, 
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Charis—of obvious Greek origin—is to my 
knowledge not unknown as an English girl’s 
name. 

S. F. 


pi LIco (elviii, 408, 445, 463; clix. 12, 
52, 48). — This word was discussed at 


great length twenty-one years ago: see 


especially an article filling seven columns in| 


the issue of April 17, 1909 (10 S. xi. 310). 


It was there shown that there was no connec- | 
tion between Pimlico and Pamlico (in North | 
Carolina); nine places in the British Isles | 
named Pimlico were listed, and in addition | 


one named Pimligo; and much other inform- 
ation was given. When the article was writ- 
ten I oat 

can atlas or gazetteer, but about a month 


not find the word in any Ameri- | 


later I picked up a newspaper and saw a, 


reference to horse races at Pimlico, near Bal- 


timore. A search through books on and maps | 


of Baltimore yielded only three references. 
In 1873 George W. Howard wrote: 


THe MARYLAND SraTE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION was incorporated in 1867 


‘* Pimlico Fair Grounds ’’ were shown on ‘ F, 
Klemm’s Map of the City of Baltimore,’ 
They are about three miles from Baltimore, 
Baltimore was founded about 1730, and pre. 
sumably the name Pimlico was _ imported 
from England, though exactly when or why 
I have been unable to ascertain. 


ALBERT MATTHEWs, 


AMERICAN ICE IN CHINA (clviii. 423; 

clix. 35), — Mr. Bripces is right: se 
Prof, Samuel E. Morison’s ‘ Maritime His. 
tory of Massachusetts ’ (1921), pp. 279-284, 
The trade was the invention of Frederic 
Tudor, whose first venture was made to Mar. 
tinique in 1805; by 1812 he had built upa 
small trade to the West Indies; in 1817-1820 
the business was extended to Charleston, 
Savannah, and New Orleans; in 1833 the 
first venture to Calcutta was made; and 
between 1833 and 1850 the Boston ice trade 
was extended to every large port in South 


| America and the Far East. 


Appropriations were made both by the State | 


and City, and the grounds at Pimlico on the 
outskirts of the City were purchased for the 
use of the Association. ... The grounds were 
carefully laid out and proper buildings erected 
for the convenience of exhibitors and the pur- 
poses of the Society... 


disrepute, and at the close of the [civil] war 
no organized Jockey Club existed in the 


tate. | 


Mr. Sanford, the winner of the Saratoga Cup | 


at the Saratoga race meeting in 1868, gave a 
dinner immediately thereafter to eight persons. 
... It was proposed during the dinner that 
each of those present should subscribe $1,000 
to make up a stake for the Fall 
proposition was enthusiastically adopted and 
the subscriptions closed. In a subsequent con- 
versation as to where the race should take 
place, Governor Bowie assured the gentlemen 
that if it was run at Baltimore he would 
pledge a club and a course. This was the origin 
of the celebrated ‘“ Dinner Stakes” of 1870, 
and also of the Maryland Jockey Club. ... An 
arrangement was effected with the Agricultural 
Society by which Pimlico was secured and a 
charter was obtained from the Legislature for 
the organization....The meetings of the 
Maryland Jockey Club which have taken place 
annually since 1870, in the autumn, have been 
eminently successful (‘The Monumental City,’ 
pp. 79, 80) 

In 1874 J. T. Scharf stated that ‘‘ The 
first day of the meeting of the Maryland 
Jockey Club at the grounds of the Associa- 
tion at Pimlico on Tuesday, October 25th 
[1870], was a grand success.’’ (‘ Chronicles 
of Baltimore,’ p. 681). And in 1876 the 


of 1870. The) 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


MORNY PICTURES IN LONDON (clix. 

28). — The highly important collection 
of the Comte de Morny was offered at Phil- 
lips’s, New Bond Street, in 1848, on June 


For some unexplained reason, racing fell into | 20, and following day. I have at least two, 


if not three, copies of the Catalogue; a copy 
will be found in the Art Library of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. It is not at all 
a scarce catalogue. The sale was more or 
less of a “‘frost,’? as may be gathered from 
a very outspoken report in the Art Union 
(afterwards the Art Journal) of the time; 
the Marquis of Hertford bought a few 
of the more important pictures, but most of 
the others appear to have been bought in. 
The writer of the report describes as “‘ the 
climax of imbecile judgment ’’ to give 900 
gns, for a small picture of Watteau; but 
to-day 900 gns. would not go very far in 
purchasing a genuine Watteau! There were 
two sales in Paris, one on 24 May, 1882, 
of modern pictures of the Comte de Morny, 
and another 31 May to 12 June, 1865, of an- 
cient and modern pictures and objects of art, 
of the Duc de Morny, All these catalouges 
will be found in the wonderful Doucet Art 
Library (now a public institution) in Paris. 
The Duc de Morny died on March 10, 1865; 
and illustrated articles on his picture gal- 
lery and collection generally as it existed at 
that time appeared in the Gazette des Beaut 
Arts during 1863. I do not think there was 
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any public sale of Morny pictures in London 
in 1852, 
W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


| 

| 

(THOMAS FEARNLEY, NORWEGIAN | 
ARTIST (clix. 8, 69).—It may, perhaps, | 
serve as a guide for answering this query if | 
I state that Fearnley was a friend of Turner | 
—so I was informed by Fearnley’s son, the | 
late Hofjaegermester Fearnley, who showed 
me a caricature (in oils) done by his father, | 
which represented Turner painting a large | 
picture in which the sun was so glowing that | 
it threw a shadow of the artist! 
figure and the landscape he was supposed to | 
be painting were both truly Turnerian, May | 
I add that it was this son and his wife that | 
appear as Mr. and Mrs. ‘‘ Thomas ”’ in that | 
delightful book ‘Three in Norway ’ ? 


H. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus, 


\ATTLE IN HADES (see clviii. 380, s.v. 
‘Cows in Hades ’).—The torturers in the 
Buddhist hells are called O-pang. They have 
the head oxlike and the hands human, their 
feet being furnished with bovine hoofs: 
muscular enough to thrust off a moun- 
tain, every O-pang throws in a_ caldron 
at once severa] millions or several tens of 
millions of sinners with a huge steel trident 
(‘ Wu-ku-chang-ku-king,’ Chinese trans., 
A.D. 381-391). Gépati, a notorious disciple of 
Dévadatta, the rival and enemy of the Bud- 
dhas, is said to have been born in ahell after | 
his death, his enormous tongue, wherewith he | 
had reviled Mandgalyayana and Sariputra, 
the Buddha’s chief disciples, being there un- 
ceasingly ploughed by a thousand bulls. 
(‘Avadana-sutra,’ Chinese trans. A.D. 399, lib. 
vii). In Genshin’s ‘Oj6 Yoshi,’ written 
4.D.984, an eschatological exposition of a 
long-drawn and considerable sway over the 
Japanese mind, we read ‘‘In Avichi, the 
lowest of the eight greater hells, there are | 
eighteen torturers . . . each having upon 
his head eight bull’s heads, and each bull’s | 
head having eighteen horns, and each horn’s 
top ejecting furious fire.’’ Besides, the same | 
work details how variously the sinners in| 
the hells are tormented by the torturers, of | 
whom some are horse-headed and others bull- 
headed, and enjoins us never to maltreat | 
the beasts for fear that we must suffer their | 
retaliation in another life. It is noteworthy | 
in this connexion that both Hinduism and | 
Buddhism are at one in making Yama, the . 


‘Hindu Mythology,’ 
|‘ Mandara Shishd,’ 1489, pt. ii.) 


Turner’s | . 


King Street Theatre. 


| Rubbing off the Rust of Care’; 


King of the hells, ride on a buffalo (Wilkins, 
1913, p. 83; In-ya, 


Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


A SONG OF BELISARIUS (clix. 44).— 
The song ‘Date obolum Belisario’ was 
written by John Collins and is to be found in 
his ‘ Scripscrapologia ; or, Collins’s Doggerel 
Dish of All Sorts, Consisting of Songs 
Adapted to familiar Tunes, and which may 
be sung without the Chaunterpipe of an 
Italian Warbler, or the ravishing Accom- 
paniments of Tweedle-dum or Tweedle-dee. 
. » Publish’d by the author himself, and 
printed by M. Swinney, Birmingham, 1804.”’ 
Collins’s poems have several times been 
discussed in ‘ N. and Q.,’ ‘The Naval Sub- 
altern’ (‘‘Ben Block was a vet’ran of naval 
renown’’) at 7 S. i. 187, 310, and ‘ The 
Chapter of Kings’ (‘‘ The Romans, in 
England ,they once did sway ’’) in 8 S. 187, 
275. His best known piece ‘ To-morrow ’ (‘‘ In 
the downhill of life when I find I’m declin- 
ing’’) is included in F, T. Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury,’ and the tune to which it was sung 
is in ‘ The English Musical Repository: a 
choice selection of esteemed English songs, 
adapted for the Voice, Voilin, and German 
Flute,’ London, 1807. 

Collins was born in Bath, the son of a 
tailor and, according to ‘The Thespian 
Dictionary ’ (1805) he ‘‘ was bred up to the 
business of a stay-maker,’’ but this he left to 
become an actor, and is said to have played 
in Dublin in 1764 and later in Birmingham 
as a member of the stock company of the 
Whether he was the 
“Mr, Collins”? whose portrait as Master 
Slender was published by Vernor and Hood, 
Poultry, on March 26, 1804, and by John 
Cawthorn, No, 5, Catherine Street, Strand, 
on Oct. 1, 1805, as Sharp in ‘ The Lying 
Valet,’ I do not know. Many of his poems 
were written for his monologue entertain- 
ment entitled ‘ Collins’s Evening Brush for 
others 
appeared in the Birmingham Chronicle of 
which he and Miles Swinney were the pro- 
prietors. He died in Birmingham on May 
2, 1808, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Erdington. 


THE ABERCROMBIE ROBINSON (clix. 
28). — This ship, named after George 


Abercrombie Robinson, Esq., one of the Direc- 
tors (elected 1808, Deputy Chairman 1819) of 
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tons. She made her first three voyages in 
1826-27, 1828-29, and 1830-31, to Bombay 
and China, her owner being Henry Bonham, 
Esq., and a fourth similar voyage in 1842-33, 
owner John Innes, Esq. Captain John Innes 
commanded her throughout. 

She was sold on 9 Oct., 1834, for £8,000, 
to Messrs. Palmers, McKillop and Co. 
(Hardy’s ‘Register of Ships, East India 
Company, 1760-1833’). 

R. Bryeuam Apams. 


—The quotations set out below would ap- 
pear to meet the enquiry of Mr. ARTHUR 
Marks. 


Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London,’ Vol. | 


A very singular custom and probably of 
great antiquity, prevails after the dinners at 
Clifford’s Inn. The society is divided into two 
sections—the Principal and Aules, and the 
Junior or “ Kentish men.’’ When the meal is 
over the chairman of the Kentish men, stand- 
ing up at the Junior table, bows gravely to 
the Principal, takes from the hand of the 
servitor standing by, four small rolls of bread, 
silently dashes them three times on the table, 
and then pushes them down to the further 
end of the board, from whence they are re- 
moved. Perfect silence is preserved during 
this mystic ceremony, which some antiquary, 
who sees «deeper into milestones than his 
brethren, thinks typifies offerings to Ceres, who 
first taught mankind the use of laws and 
originated those peculiar ornaments of 
civilisation, their expounders, the lawyers. 


‘The Inns of Court’ (W. J. Loftie) :— 

The dinners were quite as ceremonious as 
those in either of the Temples, and a table was 
specially provided for what was called the 
“Kentish Mess.” What this commemorated 
I have not been able to discover. _ Some of 
the Cliffords were connected with Kent, but 
not till long after the establishment of the 
lawyers in their old town house. It was a 
member of the Kentish mess who performed 
on certain stated occasions the ceremony of 
grace. It was not strictly saying, or even sing- 
ing grace. Four small loaves conjoined in 
the shape of a cross, were brought in by an 
attendant and placed on a high table in front 
of the Principal. Standing up, he solemnly 


dashed the bread on the table before him. | 


This he did three times amid profound silence. 
Then the loaves were rapidly passed down to 
the last man in the Kentish mess, who, clasp- 
ing them in his arms rushed with them from 
the hall. Some poor women used to wait 
without for the loaves, and other gifts after 
a dinner. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It must not be supposed that the dinners | 


were without grace for they began with the 
words “* Pro hoc convivo, Deo gratia.” 


| 


Ancient and Honourable ” 


CLIFFORD’S INN CUSTOM (clix. 28). | 
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the Hon, East India Company, was of 1,330 ‘The Inns of Court ’—“ Clifford’s Inn,’ by 


Bell :— 

‘The Inn was demised in 1344 by the widow 
of the sixth Baron de _ Clifford to certain 
apprenticiis de Banco and it had some curious 
old customs. Its dependency in early years 
was upon Inner Temple and it shed that de. 
pendence in somewhat rude fashion. Each 
year Inner Temple sent a message or summons 
to Clifford’s Inn, which, having been received 
with due formality was left unanswered and 
the matter dropped for another year—till I 
suppose the patient Templars grew tired. 

At dinner in the Hall no speeches were 
allowed and there were but two toasts; 
(the house of 
ecurse) and ‘‘ Absent Members.” A quaint 
ceremony preceded dinner, taking the place of 
grace. Four small loaves put together in the 
shape of a cross were placed before the Prin- 
cipal, who stood up solemnly and dashed them 
on the high table before him. This he did 
three times amid profound silence. Then the 
loaves were rapidly passed down to the last 
man in the mess, who clasped them in his arms 
and ran with them from the Hall. — Poor 
women were waiting to receive the loaves 
as charity. When old institutions pass away, 
customs going back to a forgotten antiquity go 
with them. 

Witiram R. Power. 


[TRANSLATIONS OF EPIGRAMS IN 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY (clix. 45, 
87).—The Continental nations have not been 
wanting in their appreciation of the Greek 
anthology. The French seem to have been 
satisfied with prose tranlations, though a 
few of the epigrams have been rendered into 
verse by Voltaire: they are supposed to be 
models of what such renderings should be. 
One of these is the epigram on the statue of 
Niobe by Praxiteles : 

Cons we revéav AiBov" ex 

Conv eipydcaro. 
which Voltaire has rendered as follows :— 

Le fatal courroux des dieux 

Changea cette femme en pierre, 

Le sculpteur a fait bien mieux, 

Il a fait tout le contraire. 

In 1847 Count Alexander Mortara, who 
had translated a certain number of epigrams 
into Italian, was persuaded by his friends 
to publish them. The first was 

Me viva i Numi in sasso han convertita 

Prassitel me dal sasso or torna in vita. 

Germany, as might be expected, has pro- 
duced an admirable edition. In 1794, Fred- 
erick Jacobs published a Greek anthology, 
which is said to be a monument of erudition. 
In 1797 came the treaty of Tolentino. At 
that period of his life, Bonaparte was a 
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highly —— brigand, and he arranged | 
for the transference of various manuscripts | 
from Rome to Paris. The arrival of one of | 
them cansed lively excitement among certain | 
German scholars, and resulted in the publi- | 
cation of another edition of the anthology, | 
which is still the best German edition. Two 
lines from it are 
Ach, die Gétter wandelten mich, da ich Jebte, | 
zum Steinbild, | 
Doch Praxiteles gab Leben dem _  todten | 
Gestein. 
but as the value of the German translations — 
cannot be shown in a single couplet, I may | 
perhaps be permitted to add the rendering 
of another epigram, of a pessimism so pro- 
found that, once read, it remains for ever 
in the memory, 
Nimmer geboren zu sein ist Erdenbewohnern 
das Beste, 
Nimmer mit Augen des Tags strahlende | 
Leuchte zu sehn, 5 : 
Oder, geboren, sogleich zu des Aides Thoren | 
zu wandeln, 
Hoch von der Erde bedeckt liegend 
hiillenden Grab. | 
Mackail has translated some five hundred 
epigrams into English prose. Among them 
is the epitaph by Simonides, ‘‘O passer-by 
tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here. 
obeying their orders.’’ Grotius translated 
many of the epigrams, and a Spanish scholar 
did the same at the end of the last century. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


‘La Guirlande d’ Aphrodite’ par A. 
Ferdinand Herold is a charming selection 
of translations into French of love poems 
from the Anthology. 

In Professor Mackail’s ‘ Select Epigrams 
from the Greek Anthology’ are to be found 
translations of :— 

(a) Simonides on the dead at Platea. Sect. | 
3, Nos. 1 and 2. 

(b) Simonides on the dead at Thermopylae, | 
Sect. 3, No. 4. 

(c) Plato on the  ship-wrecked 
Sect. 3, Nos. 17 and 18. 

By Epitaphs on dogs. Sect. 3, Nos. 57, 
61 


sailor. 


(e) Sect. 11, No. 53, 
G. 


(e) Shelley’s translation : 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, 

Ere thy fair light had fled; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, | 
giving 

New splendour to the dead. 


M. H. Doonps. 
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GREATNESS AND ILL-HEALTH (clix. 

45, 86).—Mahomet and Julius Cesar 
are both believed on good authority to have 
been epileptic. The ‘den that great men are 
frequently epileptic may be explained by 
considering that in ancient times an epilept 
was believed to be possessed by a spirit, and 
therefore to have means of communication 
with the Unseen superior to that of ordinary 
Now we reverse the argument, and 
when it is claimed that anyone has had 
visions and supernatural revelations, the 
claim is discounted by saying that he is 
epileptic. 

The people who claim that good health 
is necessary to success in life usually argue 
that if a man achieved success in spite of 
ill-health, how much greater he might have 
been if his health had been good. But on 
the other hand, this alteration in the funda- 
mental] conditions of his life might have a 
necessary connexion with his other qualities, 
so that if one were changed all would be 
changed, and with better health he might 


| have had other inferior faculties. 


M. H. Donps. 


AS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
POETRY (clix. 45). — From ‘‘ Every 

Thing’ by Harold Munro: 

The old impetuous Gas above my head 

Begins irascibly to flare and fret, 

Wheezing into its epileptic jet, 

Reminding me I ought to go to bed. 

See also ‘The Lamplighter’ by R. L. 
Stevenson in ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ 


M. H. Dopps. 


NECDOTES OF DR. JOHN BULL 
(clviii. 369, 429).—Some anecdotes about 
Dr, Bull will be found in The Elizabethan 
(the Westminster School Magazine) of July, 


No. 15. 
Oo. W. 


ADAMS FAMILY HISTORY (clix. 28).— 
There are some interesting entries in 
EK. J. L. Scott’s ‘Catalogue of the Sloane 
MSS.”’ (1904), 3, 4, 35. 
J. ARpAGH. 


“DREE PRESS” IN NEWSPAPER 
TITLES (clix. 44). — ‘‘ The Shrews- 


_bury Free Press. No. I. April 29, 1856 to 
August 13, 1881 (Discontinued.)’”’ British 
Museum Index. I remember this paper 


very well; it was published by George Dray- 
ton, from April, 1865 to October, 1873. 


Hersert SouTHam. 
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A Plea for the Liberty of Interpreting. 
Lascelles Abercrombie. | (Humphrey Mil- 
ford for the British Academy. 1s, 6d. net), 


[x this year’s Annual Shakespeare Lecture 

of the British Academy, we have an ap- 
peal which should, we think, attract atten- 
tion and also sympathy. Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie protests against the mistake which 
is apt to deflect scientific or realistic criti- 
cism—the assumption, namely, that ‘‘ when 
you have accounted for the conditions under 
which an artist worked, you have thereby ac- 
counted for the artist.’’ The use made of 
given conditions is an integral part of the 
artist’s achievement, which—according to the 
‘‘grand principle of aesthetic criticism,’ 


Mr, Abercrombie says—is to be judged by re- | 


sults. There is much here both interesting 
and sound about the right way of regarding 
an Elizabethan audience—on the one hand, 
realising that, one must go back behind de- 
finite changes in taste that have made much 
which the Elizabethan and Shakespeare him- 


self also, liked, unacceptable to us; on the | 
other, allowing for as many kinds and de-— 
grees of intelligence within the Elizabethan | 
audiences—that is to say for as great variety | 


of individual interpretation of Shakespeare 
among them—as we find among ourselves to- 
day. The Elizabethan demand for a spec- 
tacular variety,of life in a play is empha- 
sized as a governing condition for success. 


Another good point is the paramount func- . 


tion of the words as producers of the imagina- 
tive effect required in the Elizabethan 
theatre — a point which naturally suggests 
their function in the play as read. Mr. Aber- 
crombie regards the settlement of the canon 
of Shakespeare as the most serious of the 
enterprises undertaken by the realist or 
scientific critic—but, here also, would have 
us ponder how inconclusive results are, how 
inevitably based in the last resort on ‘‘ sub- 
jective’’ grounds, on the critic’s dislikes and 
preferences. He argues boldly for giving to 
Shakespeare whatever he res Pod 
responsible for it, reckoning with it as his, 


in forming estimate of a play as a whole. | 


‘*Our first and last duty,’’ he says, “‘is to 
regard Shakespeare as an artist.’ A work of 
art is a ‘‘ series of three terms: the author, 
his medium or technique, and the recipient ”’ ; 
at each presentation it creates, in each re- 


_cipient, a new experience. And the creation 
| of that experience is, for a work of art as 
_such, its only real existence. It is condi- 
| tioned by the attention of the recipient: but 
_emphatically not by what comes in through 
| his inattention—or, we may suppose he would 
| also say, through his misapprehension. It 
will be seen that we have here some dis. 
| putable matters. Neverthless, we think that 
| this recall to consideration of Shakespeare’s 
plays in their total effect, apart from 
questions of source, or collaboration or in- 
_terpolation, is wholesomely corrective. 


| Oprtuary: JOHN RICHARD MAGRATH, 


| With the death, which occurred on Aug. 1, 
| of Dr. Magrath, for fifty-two yeam 
| Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, ‘ N. and 
| Q.’ loses one of its oldest and most valued 
friends. He died at the age of ninety-one, 
but no longer ago than last month he wrote 
to us. The greater number of his contribu 
tions will be found from the beginning of the 
Eleventh Series onwards, that is to say that 
most of what he gave to ‘N. and Q.’ in its 
variety of information, in the note of recol- 
lection which pervades much of it, and in its 
turn of humour, displays the characteristic 
engaging qualities which belong to the good 
things of an old man. He turned to antiquar- 
ian studies with zest in his later life, and 
lovers of Oxford owe to him, besides the 
‘History of Queen’s’ and the Liber Obitu- 
arius of the College, the instructive and 
| entertaining edition of the ‘ Flemings in Ox- 
ford ’—three volumes published by the Oxford 
Historical Society respectively in 1904, 1913 
and 1924. 

Before his election, 1n 1878, as Provost of 
Queen’s, he had served for a year as pro- 
Provost. He himself, after thirty-three years 
| of the headship, petitioned for the like relief, 
_and two pro-Provosts succeeded one another 
| during the last nineteen years of his office. 
| By birth he was a Guernsey man, and had 
| his first education at Elizabeth College there, 
' coming up to Oxford in 1856, at seventeen, 

with a scholarship to Oriel. Four years later 
_ the long connection with Queen’s College was 
_ begun by his election to a Fellowship. 


| Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


' The Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N, and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press 


, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, C.2. 
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